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“I’ve heard it said the world’s a dismal place. 
But I know better... 


for I have seen the dawn, and walked in the 

splendor of a morning’s sun . . . blinked at the brilliance 
of the dew, and beheld the gold and crimson 

of an autumn landscape. 


“I’ve heard it said the world is sad. 
I can’t agree... 


for I have heard the cheerful songs 

of feathered masters . . . heard the low laughter 
of the leaves, and the everlasting chuckle 

of a mountain brook. 


“T’ve heard it said the world’s a musty, sordid thing. 
It can’t be true... 


for I have seen the rain . . . watched it bathe 

the earth, the very air... and I have seen the sky, 

newly scrubbed and spotless, blue from end to end... 
and I've watched the Winter's snow drape tree and bush, 
to look like Nature’s freshly laundered linen hung to dry. 


“T’ve even heard it said the world is evil. 
But they are wrong... 


for I have known its people . . . watched them die 

to save a freedom, bleed to save a life . . . spend of themselves 
to stem disaster, of their wealth to ease distress . . . and 

I have watched them live, love, and labor... watched them 
hope, dream, and pray, side by side. 


“I have heard them say these things. 
But I would disagree... 


because, for every shadow, I have seen a hundred rays 

of light . . . for every plaintive note, I’ve heard a 
symphony of joy .. . for every pennyweight of bad, I have 
found a ton of good . . . good in Nature, in People, 

in the World. 


And I'm thankful I belong.” 
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Above left: The new New Idea shredder has 
three shredding heads with adjustable ham- 
mers. Outside shafts rotate in opposite direc- 
tions. Cleans two rows and center. 


Above right: New Idea-Horn loader has fast 
lift, high reach. Handles loads up to 2,500 
Ibs. Low profile permits working in cramped 
quarters. 10 easy-on attachments do 101 other 
jobs. Fits more than 100 tractor models, 


Below: Four New Idea spreader models, in- 
cluding a 120 bu. PTO job, give you a wide 
choice of capacities to fit your requirements. 
Wide range of spreading rates controlled from 
tractor seat. 
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Big Yields Burn More Humus 


It’s no crime to burn more humus with higher yields. It is 
a crime if you don’t put it back, full measure, into your soils. 


Agronomists say that each rotation requires 8.000 to 
12,000 pounds of organic matter per acre. If you do your 
part in this turnover of organic material, you can expect to 
maintain the tilth and fertility of your soil. Keep in mind, 
too. that organic matter holds five times as much moisture 
(pound for pound) as other soil material. 


With the three New IpEa tools featured here you can do 
your part quickly and easily. The shredder pulverizes coarse 
surface material, which then decomposes rapidly into true 
humus — especially when worked immediately into your 
soil. A New Ipea-Horn loader speeds up manure handling 
—eliminates fatigue. The famous New Ipea Spreader is 
unsurpassed for fine shredding and controlled spreading. 


You need these machines for humus-hungry crops and soils, 








EDUCATION TAILORED BY YOU 


STUDENTS tailor their own educational programs at Cornell. As 
one of 2,300 graduate and undergraduate students of the College of Agricul- 
ture, you have your pick of nearly 400 agricultural courses. 

In addition to the wide range of agricultural subjects, you are allowed 
freedom in selecting your studies. In the College of Agriculture, for the 
most part, there are no formal major and minor fields. Instead you choose 
from among 17 very flexible special fields of interest. 

With the exception of a few required courses you are free to take what 
you want. It’s your chance to choose your own education. Why not make 


the most of it. 
Comell University 
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The old Tom looks slightly bored by it all. After all, aren’t the eyes 
of millions of Americans on him this month? The “Countryman” has 
never featured a “typical” Thanksgiving cover before and we thought it 
was about time that the situation was remedied. Professor E. Y. Smith of 
the Department of Poultry Husbandry lent Len Pinkas the photo, form- 
erly used on an Extension bulletin, and the turkey didn’t seem to mind a 


bit. 


—Don Smith of the Empire Turkey Farm took the picture. 


The Cornell Countryman is published monthly from October to May by 
students in the New York State College of Agriculture and Home Economics, 
units of the State University of New York, at Cornell University. Entered as 
second class matter at the Post Office, Ithaca, New York. Printing by Norton 
Printing Co. Subscription rate is $1.75 a year or three years for $2.75; single 


copies, 25 cents. 
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317 E. State Street 


CORNELL GIFT SUGGESTIONS 


SPECIAL CORNELL BLANKET $10.95 - $15.00 
FOR BROTHERS AND SISTERS 


T-Shirts for $1.25 for youngsters; $1.35 for 
Juniors. Also frosh caps for $1.00. Have you 
seen our special T-Shirt with design of the 
contented cow? 

FOR THE FAMILY 


Cornell drinking glass per doz. $3.50 up. 


FOR HER 


There is nothing quite like Cornell Seal Jew- 
elry for Her. Your choice of compacts, brace- 
lets, lockets, pins, all adorned with the Cornell 
Seal. 


You'll enjoy trading at the 


TRIANGLE 
BOOK 
SHOP 


412-413 College Ave. Sheldon Court 
Established 1903 


Evan J. Morris, Prop. 





DEAN OF ITHACA, INC. 


401-409 E. State St. 





Let us safely and reasonably solv2 your trans- 
portation problems for all outings and social 


activities. 


TRANSPORTATION DELUXE 
MODERN EQUIPMENT 


— —_-— 


EFFICIENT, COURTEOUS, SAFE 
DRIVERS 


a 


Established 1908 


BARTHOLF 


Service Station 
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MOBILUBRICATION 
MOBILGAS 
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TIRES 
OIL 
ACCESSORIES 
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Corner of Maple and Dryden Rd. 
Phone 4-9053 





Phone 4-0511 
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Fall is the season marked by the 
beginning of a new school year, 
football games, burning leaves, and 
Sadie Hawkins Day. Fall is also the 
time when campus leaders get to- 
gether to discuss ways and means 
of bringing the so-called “upper” 
and “lower” campuses together. 
This has long been the goal of many 
Cornellians. Unfortunately, nothing 
has ever been done about it—until 
this year. 

Approximately one month ago, 
we received a letter from the Agri- 
cultural representative to the Wil- 
lard Straight Board of Managers. 
He urged us to back a plan whereby 
Agricultural and Home Economics 
students would take a more active 
part in Arts campus activities. He 
argued that it “would bring us all 
closer together.” 

The “upper campus” offers an 
overwhelming number of  extra- 
curricular activities that appeal to 
its student body. Why join the Cor- 
nell Dramatic Club or the Willard 


Straight social committees when we 


A 


Botannical 
Dilemma 


This is an editorial on a matter 
which concerns the students in the 
College of Agriculture, more speci- 
fically those who are registered this 
term for the introductory course in 


Botany. 
The course, in itself, is of con- 
siderable merit, although many 


sleepers in the back row take pains 
to complain that it is not “practi- 
cal” enough for them. Anyone who 
has taken the course realizes, how- 
ever dimly, that there is a lot of 
good sense besides Botany ex- 
pounded. An acute problem exists, 
though, the facts of which are 
plainly known to all concerned. The 
prelims and the final examination 
in the course have varied very 
little in recent years, if at all. 
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Editorial Opinion 
Straight ... 
...to the Upper Campus 





may benefit directly from our mem- 
bership in clubs and publications 
on the Ag quad? 

Recently, the |©Ag-Domecon 
Council found the answer to Wil- 
lard Straight’s Ivy Room. The So- 
cial Coordinating Committee open- 
ed a student lounge in Warren Hall 
for the express use of “upper cam- 
pus” men and women. This is a far 
more decisive and laudable step 
than all the talk of integration that 
has gone before. 

Hence, “The Countryman” feels 
that unless concrete steps are taken 
between the students in Agriculture 
and Home Economics and the Arts 
and Sciences intelligentsia, we 
should follow Ag-Domecon’s exam- 
ple and match “lower campus” ac- 
tivities with our own. We also hope 
that “koffee klatches” will be a 
major activity in Warren from now 
on. 





Stephen M. Sandler 


The memory of the average stu- 
dent is not great, and exercises it- 
self to its greatest extent when the 
item to be memorized can be trans- 
ferred verbatim ‘from the source to 
the examination paper. Where the 
originality of many students does 
excel, however, is in the matter of 
transferring copies of the exam from 
the test room to prelim files. In 
short, marks obtained in Botany 1, 
and in certain other upper campus 
courses, have next to no signifi- 
cance. 

The remarks emanating from 
students who have just finished 
Botany prelims take on the follow- 
ing range: “Boy, I’m glad I never 
cracked a book!” “80°. the same as 
last year’s—what luck” “No, 90% 
if you don’t count rearranging that 
last table.” “What a course—no 
wonder it’s required!” 

With whom does the fault lie for 
this deplorable situation? What 
steps should be taken by the ad- 
ministration, the faculty, the stu- 
dents? We have tried here to place 
the problem in its true light, not to 
propound a cure. The way of least 


Everyone Wins! 


“Gentlemen: in re your guessing 
contest of May, 1954, is it or is it 
not a picture of Charles Evans 
Hughes that appears with Liberty 
Hyde Bailey on Page 9 of your is- 
sue?” 

So read approximately 20 such 
postcards and letters that we re- 
ceived during the summer from 
alumni and readers from the Phili- 
ppine Islands to Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. Yes, we committed an un- 
pardonable sin. We learned that all 
men who sport beards are not one 
and the same person and we also 
discovered that Isaac P. Roberts 
could never have afforded the shiny 
silt top hat won by the gent in the 
photograph. 


To our readers who caught this 
mistake, we say thank you for 
keeping us on our toes. Thank’s 
also for conclusively proving that 
“The Countryman” is read and en- 
joyed by more people than we ever 
imagined. Look’s like everyone was 
a winner in May. 





Stephen M. Sandler 


resistance, and possibly the most 
realistic solution, would be to have 
the instructors renew their exam- 
inations from time to time. The 
most idealistic solution would be a 
change of heart on the part of the 
students and a stiffer resistance to 
the temptation into which we pray 
fervently not to be led. 

The problem remains, then, with 
those involved. Last year’s Botany 
1 prelims are out among the stu- 
dents and profit will be gained 
therefrom. It is inconceivable that, 
of the hundreds of copies passed out 
at the time of the exam, at least one 
should not find its way into outer 
channels, or that groups of students 
should not have reconstituted the 
paper. 

In awaiting the application of a 
solution, we can only say to the 
students of Botany 1, 1954, that if 
you leave your moral scruples be- 
hind you, there is no reason that 
you should not enjoy the same ad- 
vantage harbored by small groups, 
par excellence the fraternities, re- 
gardless of your status. 

—Arthur J. Dommen 
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“What are we having for din- 
ner?” will be the query voiced by 
millions of Americans this Thanks- 
giving. The answer, in most cases, 
will be “Turkey”. Traditionally our 
national holiday bird, turkey has, 
within the past few years, grown 
even more popular as an everyday 
food staple. This fact is due to the 
development of meat of a higher 
quality, and the strong promotional 
work of the American Turkey Fed- 
eration. 


Little is known about the turkey, 


America’s noblest game bird, and 
Ben Franklin’s choice for our na- 
tional emblem. Evidence indicates 
that as early as 1000 A.D., turkey 
was used for food by the Indians. 
About 1498, turkeys were first ex- 
ported to Spain, and from that 
country spread throughout Europe. 
There they underwent further do- 
mestication. By selection and breed- 
ing, new varieties were developed. 
Meanwhile, the colonists were be- 
coming dissatisfied with their na- 
tive flocks and began to cross them 
with the domesticated European 
varities. As a result, they improved 
the viability and increased the size 
of their stock. Much of this early 
crossing was done in Rhode Island. 
A local breed was developed 
which became the forerunner of the 
Narragansett and the Bronze. 


White to Bronze 


But what of 
gobblers? 

The White Holland, Bronze, and 
a new white bird developed at Cor- 
nell University seem to be the most 
popular breeds produced in New 
York State. The White Holland is 
a medium sized bird with pure 
white feathers, chosen for its rapid 
development, high quality meat, 
and fertility. In contrast, the 
Bronze is a large bird with dark 


modern day 


On Thanksgiving .. . 


Everpthing 


American holiday gobbler has undergone 


a, 
—Courtesy E. ¥. Smith 


An Empire White is checked for plumpness by two poultry experts. 


feathers, well known for its ec- 
onomic growth and excellent meat 
type. A more recent variety is the 
Big White, a cross between the 
White Holland and the Bronze, 
which was developed at the Cornell 
Experimental Farms in 1946. This 
bird is increasing in popularity be- 
cause it combines, for the most part, 
the outstanding qualities of the 
other two varieties. 

The birth of the commercial tur- 
key industry occurred in 1916 when 
12-year old Ruth Wampler of Har- 
risonburg, Virginia, artificially 
brooded 200 young turkeys in a 
colony brooder. Before long the en- 
tire East had become congested 
with the big fowl, and local breeders 
began to move to the open land of 
the West. 

Of the two basic methods of 
raising turkeys, the complete con- 
finement method and the semi- 
confinement system, the latter has 
become more popular in New York 
State. This is due principally to 
our adequate supply of pasture land 


4 Turhey 


great changes in 450 years. 


by Christine C. Carr ‘57 


and green feeds. Although it is pos- 
sible to raise turkeys from eggs, it 
is usually more practical to start 
with poults purchased from a re- 
liable breeder. 

The main pitfalls for turkey 
farmers are the three most preva- 
lent turkey diseases, blackhead, 
erysipelas, and trichmoniasis. 

When a turkey is “finished”, that 
is, when it reaches the weight and 
maturity requirements set up for 
its particular classification, it is 
graded and kept overnight in a 
warm, dry pen without food. The 
next morning the bird is bled, 
picked, drawn, and cleaned in prep- 
aration for market. Within a matter 
of hours, the fully dressed fowl is in 
a refrigerated truck or railroad car 
on its way to someone’s dinner 
table. 

Hunting a la Puritan 

For staunch oldtimers like Gran’ 
pa who remember the days when 
they had to hunt their Thanks- 
giving dinner, blunderbuss slung 
over one shoulder, it is still possible 
to trek across snow-covered fields 
in pursuit of a holiday meal. Scat- 
tered throughout the state are an 
ample number of wild turkeys re- 
serves which provide an adequate 
supply of the elusive quarry, and 
manage to maintain a fairly stable 
wild turkey population. 

But whether you prefer your tur- 
key fresh from the market or from 
the chopping block, New York 
State producers, as usual, are out 
to make this another happy 
Thanksgiving. 
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Grange League Federation Means... 


S, L. F. 


New York Farmers’ Best Friend 


World War I was over! The 
“Roaring Twenties”, the Great De- 
pression, and World War II had yet 
to come and American farmers were 
to experience the most bitter har- 
vests of their lives. 


The time was immediately after 
the “War To End All Wars” and 
across the United States, thousands 
of agricultural cooperatives were 
springing up, uniting people with 
common interests that ranged from 
beekeeping to poultry production. 
It was in May, 1920, the peak year 
in cooperative formation, that the 
New York State Grange, the Dairy- 
men’s League, Inc., and the New 
York State Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion merged to formulate a farmers’ 
cooperative to buy farm supplies 
and to sell farm produce. From the 
founding organizations came the 
name Cooperative Grange League 
Federation Exchange, Inc.—more 
commonly referred to as the G.L.F. 


To sell G.L.F. to the farmers 
and instill in them confidence that 
the new cooperative would benefit 
them, took the persistent effort of 
influential individuals. One of these 
men was H. E. Babcock. His ideas 
and accomplishments are often 
mentioned in lectures and in text- 
books throughout the country. His 
influence has even made itself felt 
in foreign countries. Mr. Babcock 
was not a founder of the G.L.F., as 
is believed by many, but he sparked 
the enthusiasm in the founding of 
the cooperative and his importance 
in the accomplishments of G.L.F. 
cannot be overlooked. 


The Babcock Influence 


When the young organization was 
having a bad time of it financially, 
in 1923, Mr. Babcock took over as 
general manager, and with tremen- 
dous drive and energy, worked to 
pull it out of the doldrums. Much 
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by Elsie R. McMillan ‘55 


of his time was spent with the many 
agents, field workers, and _ stock- 
holders within G.L.F.’s operating 
area (New York, New Jersey, and 
northern Pennsylvania). He at- 
tempted to better familiarize these 
people with their responsibilities 
and privileges as G.L.F. patrons. 

One $5.00 share of stock in G.L.F. 
entitles the owner to an equal voice 
in decisions controlling policies and 
operations. The feeling that every 
stockholder is an “owner” and that 
the employees of the cooperative 
are “hired hands” has been pro- 
moted continuously. 

The patrons decided that they 
wanted a G.L.F. service store, an 
agent buyer, or a private dealer to 
handle the local businesses. The 
home town or local farming com- 
munity is the point from which 
G.L.F.’s services are received, and 
the Co-op is controlled from that 
point also. 

Not every service tried by G.L.F. 














A G.L.F. employee takes a 


im & 


has been successful. Food for human 
consumption was retailed for a time 
during the depression, but when 
this enterprise didn’t pay for itself 
it was dropped. However, during its 
growth the group has increased its 
services from the original handling 
of feed, seed, and fertilizer, to in- 
clude bulk fuels, farm supplies plus 
eggs, grain, and bean marketing. 
Accompanying this increase in serv- 
ices has been the growth of its pat- 
ronage. During the past four years, 
G.L.F. members’ ownership in cap- 
ital stock has increased by almost 
six million dollars. 


Outlets, “Hired Hands” 


About 700 retail outlets for 
G.L.F. products exist, including 
farm stores, petroleum outlets, 
agent buyers, independent local co- 
ops, supplement agents and farmers. 
The men and women working in 
these stores and outlets are employ- 
ees of the farmer-members. The 
Board of Directors is responsible 
directly to the stockholders, and its 
members are elected at the annual 
meeting of the group. 

The patrons’ “hired hands”, led 
by H. E. Babcock’s successor, J. A. 
McConnell, and the present general 
manager, C. N. Silcox, work to 
maintain the G.L.F. as an outstand- 
ing example of a farmers’ coopera- 
tive. From past results, it appears 
that they’re doing O.K. 


corn seed order from a patron. 
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Profs in the Headlines 


Prof. James S. Knapp, head of 
the Press Service for the College of 
Agriculture, is on sabbatic leave un- 
til December. While faculty mem- 
bers at Cornell normally take six 
months every six years, “Jim” 
Knapp, until now, hasn’t “found 
the time” since he started working 
for the College in 1934. 


A member of the plant pathology 
department, Prof. D. S. Welch, 
spent the month of July at Augus- 
ta, Maine, where he was a consult- 
ing pathologist with the Pest Con- 
trol Section of the Maine Forest 
Service. 


S. W. Warren, professor of farm 
management in agricultural econ- 
omics, was at the University of Ar- 
kansas teaching at a farm manage- 
ment workshop for Extension work- 
ers in the Southeast. 


—Collge = Agriculture 
S. W. Warren 


In view of the fact that many of 


the “Countryman’s readers are 
members of the faculties of the Col- 
leges of Agriculture and Home Ec- 
onomics, the editors have decided to 
feature news of the faculty as a 
monthly attraction. It was also felt 
that students would enjoy reading 
about the escapades of their “profs.” 
Most of the releases this month 
concern activities of the staff over 
the summer.—Ed. note 


Dr. Kenneth L. Turk, head of the 
animal husbandry department, left 
Ithaca on September 13 for a year’s 
work at the College of Agriculture 
of the University of the Philippines 
at Los Banos. Professor Turk will 
assist in the development of the 
teaching program and, with other 


. staff members, promote closer re- 


lations between the College and in- 
dustries in the Philippines in an 
effort to obtain financial aid for ag- 
ricultural research. 


Max Brunk, professor of market- 
ing in agricultural economics at 
Cornell University, and Robert 
Hampton, assistant in the depart- 
ment, were joint winners of the na- 
tional award for outstanding re- 
search in floriculture in 1954 given 
by the Society of American Florists 
and the Foundation for Floricul- 
ture. 

The two Cornell specialists re- 
ceived a certificate and cash award 
at the annual convention of the So- 
ciety in Atlantic City, New Jersey. 
Their winning research was a pro- 
ject in merchandising cut flowers. 
Professor Kenneth Post of the 
floriculture and ornamental horti- 
culture department is a past win- 
ner. 


C. M. McCay, professor of nu- 
trition in animal husbandry and 
Mrs. McCay sailed for Europe on 
June 23. Professor McCay present- 
ed papers on nutrition in old age at 
the Third Congress of the Inter- 
national Association of Gerontolo- 
gy, and then visited Scotland, Aus- 
tria, Switzerland, and Germany, re- 
turning to Ithaca in September. 


William W. Reeder, associate pro- 
fessor of rural sociology, led a 
“clinic” on the small community at 
the New York State Citizens’ Coun- 
cil Conference at Geneva. 


On August 1, he began a six 


month’s sabbatic leave studying 
‘leadership development and train- 


ing in a Mormon community in 


Utah. 


Colige of Agriculture 


O. C. French 


Orval C. French, head of the ag- 
ricultural engineering department 
attended a meeting of the agricul- 
tural engineering division of the 
American Society for Engineering 
Education at the University of IIl- 
inois in June. He is chairman of the 
division. 


Two members of the faculty at- 
tended the Eighth International 
Botanical Congress in Paris, France, 
in July. 

F. C. Steward, professor of bot- 
any, remained in Paris for a few 
days after the Congress to attend a 
symposium on the growth of tissue 
cultures. 

R. P. Korf represented the De- 
partment of Plant Pathology, of 
which he is an assistant professor, 
and the Wiegand Herbarium at 
meetings of the section on nomen- 
clature at the Congress, and also 
presented a paper. 


Marion D. Glock, professor of ed- 
ucation psychology in the Depart- 
ment of Rural Education, and di- 
rector of the Cornell University 
Reading Laboratory, taught at the 
summer session of the University of 
Chicago. 
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Facing the prospect of preparing 
a Pomology 111 examination, it oc- 
curred to me to use the 1937 final. 
This one was a “dilly” in 1939, 
1941, 1943, and 1945. A number of 
students had lauded me on the vir- 
tues of these tests, referred to as the 
“odd year exams.” It seemed only 
logical to try it again. A frenzied 
search through the disarray of 
books and pamphlets on my desk 
turned up nary a copy. Then it was 
recalled that my copies of the “odd 
year exams” had disappeared after 
a handsome lad had given my sec- 
retary a short-lived rush. 

I remembered that certain stu- 
dents practicing group living kept 
copies of their exams as mementcs 
of the courses they took. I put 
through a quick call to a cute little 
Tri-Gam (only two are visible). 
She informed me that she enjoyed 


Examination Ennui 


tions should be comprehensive. A 
good example would be “Discuss 
briefly but fully the war of 1812.” 
There is a certain redundancy here 
because “briefly” always means 
“fully.” 

Some of the questions should be 
specific. For example, “What does 
the text say in the second paragraph 
on page 212?” A more thought pro- 
voking question in this category 
would be, “How many carloads of 
spinach arrived in the New York 
City market in 1934?” 

Ambiguity should be avoided in 
questions. A clear, concise question 
is hard to beat. For example, 
“Peaches respire faster than apples, 
yet apples have a higher metabolic 
rate than lemons, oranges, or per- 
simmons. Which has the _ higher 
respiratory rate? A. grapefruit B. 
avocadoes Circle only one.” 


From The 
Prelim Files 


by Professor R. M. Smock 


my course immensely and that it 
was real crazy but that they just 
never let the “file” out of the house. 

This could only mean the prepar- 
ation of a wholly new exam. In fact, 
after 20 years of teaching perhaps 
it was time to re-evaluate and crys- 
tallize my thinking on the subject 
of examinations. My conclusions are 
herein reported. 


Mind Reading Impossible 


Examinations should be objec- 
tive. This means that subjective 
questions are asked but grading is 
done objectively by a mechanical 
monster. Here would be a sample 
question, “Eisenhower is doing a 
A. good B. poor job. Check only 
one.” Students sometimes get the 
idea that they are required to guess 
what the teacher thinks. It should 
be remembered that even this takes 
some thought. 

Some of the examination ques- 
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The good examination question 
will make the student think. Prob- 
lem type questions are helpful here. 
“If Mary has four eggs and John 
has three apples, how many eggs 
does Mary have?” The problem 
type question can be made more 
difficult at will by simply giving a 
multiple choice answer with none of 
the answers being correct. 

Examination questions should be 
realistic. They should find their set- 
ting in everyday life. “John H. 
works for a large engineering firm. 
One day while John was standing 
by the water cooler, the president 
of the company strolled by. ‘John, 
list 12 ways in which the vapor 
pressure gradient in an_ insulated 
wall can be affected.” What was 
John’s reply?” 

The better examinations require 
only a minimum of writing but the 
student should be expected to be 
able to make a circle or an X. In 


Professor Robert M. Smock ponders a 
“Mac,” and perhaps another prelim. 


days gone by, the person who could 
write only an X was classed as 
illiterate. With this advance it 
means that English can be deleted 
from a student’s primary schooling 
and thus his general education can 
be accelerated. 


There should be a sufficient num- 
ber of questions. Education is never 
finished and the student must not 
get the idea that anything is ever 
really finished. 

It is axiomatic that the question 
must not be too easy. If they are 
too easy the student gets the idea 
he knows as much as the professor. 
Difficult questions make it easier to 
separate the sheep from the goats. 
If they are too difficult, however, 
the teacher may be left with the im- 
pression he has been instructing 
only goats. A nice balance between 
easy and difficult questions will 
usually give a pretty curve. 

Some will claim that the only 
fair exam is an oral one. Much can 
be said for the oral exam. It gives 
the prof a chance to express him- 
self in the relaxed atmosphere of 
his office. The brighter student is 
given an opportunity to tell how 
much he enjoyed the course. The 
oral exam presupposes that the 
teacher is smarter than the student. 

One of my more ingenious stu- 
dents once brought his attractive, 
sunsuited girlfriend to his oral exam. 
Concentration on logical questions 

(Continued on page 16) 
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George MacKown, Syracuse 


© attaif Mi le Rests 


The swamp plants of today 
may be the French fries of tomorrow . 


The time may not be far off when 
Dagwood Bumstead will peer over 
his newspaper some evening and 
say to Blondie, “Say, this cattail 
bread is really great!” Someday, 
maybe you might even request an- 
other helping of cattail potatoes. 
Impossible? Here’s what two Syra- 
cuse University scientists have 
done. 

While science is everywhere look- 
ing to the open sea to produce ad- 
ditional food to feed the world’s 
rapidly increasing population, two 
Syracusians hail the ordinary cat- 
tail as the saving factor. Although 
growing naturally in swampy areas, 
the cattail (scientific name: 
Typha) may be raised on irrigated 
tracts of ground. Whether it will 
come to this we are not yet cer- 
tain. For those who have asked 
whether the hundreds of acres of 
unpromising-looking cattails clog- 
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by Arthur J. Dommen ‘55 


ging many an Atlantic shoreline 
would ever be fit to support any- 
thing more productive than cran- 
berries, here is a ray of hope. 

The cattail is a versatile species 
indeed when it comes to man’s 
needs. While algal cultures provide 
only food, cattails provide both 
food and fiber. The “root” or rhiz- 
ome may be eaten like potato or 
ground for flour and the starch con- 
tent is high enough to substitute 
for cornstarch in pudding. To carry 
the process a step further, this cat- 
tail flour may be fermented into 
ethyl alcohol, a substance valuable 
as anti-freeze, an industrial solvent, 
and in medicinal practice. 

On the other hand, the stems and 
leaves of the cattail have been used 
for centuries to caulk barrels to 
make them watertight and in the 
manufacture of rush (the layman 
often calls the cattail a “rush’”) 


Left to right: Cattail rhizomes for pota- 

toes, cattail flour, cattail cookies, fibre, a 

bundle of cattail stems, and caulking ma- 
terial. 


furniture, baskets, and mats. Fur- 
thermore, research indicates that 
the soft fibres extracted from the 
stem and chemically treated can be 
used for most of the purposes for 
which jute is used today. 

The fluffy, fibrous portion of the 
cattail flower has been used in the 
stuffing of life jackets, mattresses, 
and baseballs and in the making of 
sound and heat insulator board. 
The small seeds of the cattail flower 
furnish a drying oil, somewhat sim- 
ilar to linseed oil, and seed meal 
for cattle or chicken feeding. 


Octopus Plant 

The cattail is a perennial plant, 
spreading rapidly and, once estab- 
lished, crowding out all competition. 
As many as three acres of the plant 
have been judged to be all one 
plant, and a good stand will av- 
erage about 86,000 stems per acre. 
No insects or molds are known to 
interfere with its growth. These 
facts and figures make one wonder 
whether we are dealing with a crop 
like corn or a weed like crabgrass. 
If the former is the case we may be 
all the more thankful for the tre- 
mendous yields to be obtained per 
acre. For example, one individual 
found he could harvest 140 tons of 
rhizomes per acre in Wolcott, N.Y. 
This is more than 10 times the yield 
of potatoes per acre. 

According to a brief wire service 
item a couple of years ago, the Ru- 
manians are using the cattail to 
make a “people’s whiskey.” The 
rhizomes have been eaten in times 
of famine in India and in Russia, 
and formed a part of the diet of 
many American Indians. Oil derived 
from the cattail seed has been used 
as a drug in China. The Egyptians 
discovered that, when they planted 
the cattail in the Nile delta, the soil 
was made less salty and could af- 
terwards be used for other crops. 

For a plant which covers most of 
the 140 thousand square miles of 
swamp land in the United States, 
and which has been treasured in 
the past for flower arrangements, as 
a remedy for burns (fluff combined 
with lard), as an Indian antiseptic 
and merely as a kerosene-soaked 
torch, a revolution is at hand. 
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Professor Mabel A. Rollins, head 
of the economics of the household 
and household management depart- 
ment of the College of Home Ec- 
onomics, was named chairman-elect 
of the family economics-home man- 
agement division of the American 
Home Economics Association, An- 
nouncement was made at the open- 
ing business meeting of the four- 
day convention of the Association 
in San Francisco this summer. 


Ed. Note: With this tssue we hope 
to make “What's Cooking” a 
monthly Home Ec. feature. This 
innovation will augment the size of 
the Home Economics section. 








What’s Cooking 


Jobs in Demand 

Nearly 150 positions for home 
economics graduates have been 
filed with the Placement Service of 
the College during the summer 
months. Sample requests include a 
home economics dean for a north- 
central university, a chairman of 
home economics for a Midwestern 
university, a director of a research 
laboratory in human nutrition at a 
Southern university, a kitchen plan- 
ning consultant, a nursery school 
director, cafeteria directors, teach- 
ers, journalists, and home econo- 
mists for business and industry. 
Demand also continues strong for 
home demonstration and 4-H Club 
agents to work with state extension 
services. 


Cornell Kitchen O.K. 


Nearly all of the Farm and Home 
Week visitors who inspected the 
Cornell Kitchen last March thought 
it was the best, or better than most 
kitchens they had seen. Visitors 
filled out questionnaires and tabu- 
lation of the survey has just been 
completed. 

According to Professor Glenn H. 
Beyer, who directed the project in 
which the revolutionary new kit- 
chen was developed, built-in light- 
ing in each cabinet won the most 
votes. Almost equally popular were 
the base cabinet trays which pull 
out easily, making items stored on 
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them readily visible and available. 
Adjustable cabinet trays or shelves, 
and adjustable counter heights were 
the next two most popular features 
of the kitchen. 

While there was less agreement 
on the remaining special features of 
the kitchen, most of them came 
through with flying colors. Eighty- 
two per cent of the homemakers 
liked the “waist level” oven, while 
70 per cent felt the same way about 
the sliding doors in the upper cab- 
inets and the push-away doors in 
the lower cabinets. 


Hh 


CI 


“Salads are a versatile dish,” ac- 
cording to Miss Mabel Doremus, 
associate professor of food and nu- 
trition in a newly published Exten- 
sion bulletin, “Salads . . . Cool, 
Crisp, and Colorful.” Miss Doremus 
points out that salads can shine 
at dinner, lunch, or supper—as an 
appetizer, as an accompaniment to 
the main course, as a separate 
course, or as a dessert. A hearty 
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salad can even be served as the 
main dish, she adds. 

Vitamin C can be preserved in 
raw vegetables if an extra-sharp 
knife is used for cutting and shred- 
ding, Miss Doremus declares. Light- 
colored fruits such as peaches and 
sliced apples will not turn dark if 
you dip them in citrus or pineapple 
juice. 

The bulletin gives more than 30 
different salad recipes and varia- 
tions, including many old favorites 
and a number of brand-new ideas. 

Fifteen different recipes for salad 
dressings are included, with two 
low-calorie dressings featured. The 
last section is devoted to ways of 
making eye-catching garnishes such 
as radish roses, carrot curls, and the 


like. 


Professor Shaben Retires 


Associate professor of food and 
nutrition, Miss Lillian Shaben re- 
tired July 1 after 27 years of teach- 
ing and extension work at Cornell’s 
Home Economics school. While in 
Ithaca, Miss Shaben has worked on 
special assignments for the G.L.F. 
and, as a member of the Poultry 
Planning Committee, she has 
worked closely with the College of 
Agriculture. Miss Shaben wrote the 
recent “Goose Growers’ Cookbook,” 
and collaborated with Professor 
L. M. Hurd on the Cornell bulletin, 
“How to Prepare and Cook Chic- 
ken.” She helped: write a series of 
eight food leaflets for industrial 
workers and wrote the history of 
food and nutrition in the Extension 
Service. 


Squints 


(22. 2 


Three years ago a freshman from 
Abington, Pennsylvania, became a 
charter member of a select group 


-inkas 


nicknamed “The Inferiors.” The 
Keystone State coed, Pat Wells, 
gained this distinction by merely 
living on one of the corridors in 
Clara Dickson Hall, but since her 
“Inferior” days has become a cam- 
pus and a class leader. 

The climax to her extra-curricular 
college life came last spring when 
Pat was elected to the presidency of 
the women’s senior class. Through 
her record as a three time member 
of the Willard Straight Social Com- 
mittee and a representative on the 
Straight Board of Managers, she 
has made invaluable contributions 
to the Cornell community. For- 
merly a student in the College of 
Arts and Sciences, Pat transferred 
to Home Economics and her pres- 
ent love, child development, in her 
sophomore year. She is often seen 
hard at work with the children in 
the Martha Van nursery school. 

When asked if she had ever en- 


countered any problems with her 
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... at the Seniors 


young charges, Pat was quick to 
mention the time that she borrowed 
some non-poisonous snakes from 
her biology instructor to show to 
the children. She left the reptiles in 


‘a box on the playground, and then 


went on with other work. When she 
returned, a four-year old with a 
smug expression on his pudgy face, 
directed her attention to a small 
hole in the dirt nearby. He had re- 
leased the friendly snakes and was 
repeating sorrowfully, “They went 
in there.” Pat had quite a time ex- 
plaining the disappearance of her 
snakes to the biologist. 

Her brainwork has also been rec- 
ognized by the junior and the senior 
women’s honorary societies for both 
Mortar Board and Raven and Ser- 
pent claim Pat as a member. 

Pat’s immediate future includes 
graduate study in psychology to 
equip her for juvenile court work. 
She is applying for a fellowship for 
study at a European university, 
preferably one in Germany. 


Bill Schmidt 


Dressed in his informal Levis and 
sporting a blond brushcut, Bill 
Schmidt roams the upper campus 
with an air of silage about him 
looking like a “typical aggie.” Most 
little boys dream of the day when 
they will grow up to be just like 
their father. Not so with William J. 
Schmidt, Jr. His father was a white 
collar worker—a starched shirt and 
tie man. 

The urban life wasn’t for Bill. 
He’d visited his uncle’s farm in 
Vermont, had worked long hours 
in the day and had slept in the open 
at night. He’d also gotten up at the 
crack of dawn to milk cows and had 
tramped for miles through the 
woods, hunting and fishing. 

When Bill was graduated from 
high school in Westwood, New Jer- 
sey, one of New York City’s sub- 
urbs, he came to Cornell to study 
dairy farming. As a freshman, he 
joined the American Guernsey Cat- 


tle Club training program. During 
the summer months, this organiza- 
tion has helped to further Bill’s ed- 
ucation by placing him on large 
Guernsey farms where he has gained 
invaluable experience from farm 
management, cattle shows and 
sales, fairs, and marketing. 

Last spring, Bill won the East- 
man Stage Speaking Contest using 
this Ciub’s working scholarships as 
the topic of his talk. When he is 
graduated and has served his two 
years in the Quartermaster Corps, 
Bill hopes to work for the Cattle 
Club as a farm manager or a field 
representative. 

Hunting and fishing are still his 
favorite outdoor pastimes and in 
college he keeps in training on the 
Varsity and R.O.T-C. rifle teams. 
Bill has shown animals at Farm and 
Home Week for the past three years 
but this year his interests have been 
in a different kind of show, for he 
was chairman of the Ag-Hec Day 
Queen Contest. 

“T don’t like co-eds, but I enjoy 
looking at them,” was his frank 
comment on the subject of females 
at Cornell. A member of Ho-Nun- 
De-Kah, he was also chairman of 
this year’s Freshmen barbecue for 
scholarship winners. In fact, as chief 
caretaker of the cider keg, he ex- 
celled. Fraternitywise, Bill is a 
member of Tau Kappa Epsilon. 

He feels that he has really bene- 
fitted from his agricultural educa- 
tion at Cornell, and is anxious to 
“get out” and put it to practical 
application. Among other plans for 
the future are grad school and an 
eventual trip around the world. 

























In pioneer times the woodlot was usually an uncleared patch 7) 
of virgin forest, sometimes a windbreak planted to shelter \L 
a prairie home. It furnished fire-wood, perhaps shade and | 


ae 


poor pasture for livestock. For generations the woodlot has ) 

» been too much taken for granted, or ignored. 

7 Today the woodlot presents new challenge, new oppor- \ b oodlots 4 
tunity—especially to farm youth. Fenced to prevent damage 

1g due to pasturage it may be a watershed to fill a pond, a 

a~ refuge for wild life. It may be selectively harvested to yield | \ eed 

1- saw logs, rail ties, fence posts, or pulp wood. It may be 

ze replanted, perhaps with Christmas trees, to produce better 


-d returns in years to come. So managed, a wooded area may 
m indeed be an endowment, begun in boyhood to mature in ‘ 
the fullness of manhood. 
All this is a place for the energy and ingenuity of youth- 
ful enterprise. There are new applications of conservation Ideas ( 
8 principles, new techniques of tree culture, new methods for \ ees 
planting and harvesting trees. With the help of a modern Picceh 
tractor, and some supplementary equipment, woodlot enter- = ne. 
prise can be both pleasant and productive. J. I. Case Co.,) 
Racine, Wis. \) 






Master of woodlot tasks is the Case ““VAC-14” low-seat tractor, 
shown here with half-tracks added for work in soft ground. With 
PTO auger to dig holes and utility carrier to haul materials it 
speeds the planting of young trees or the building of protective 
fence. The same Eagle Hitch carrier lifts and moves logs without 
damage to the stand. With loader and fork lift it puts logs into 
piles or onto trucks. The “‘low-seater” has adjustable tread and 
full under-clearance for work among trees and stumps, con- 
venient power to pull transplanters and drive saws. 










Serving Farmers Since 1842 
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WHAT’S BUZZIN’? —BEES 


A honey of a story 


Two muddy little boys were 
busily digging a “fort” behind an 
old garage. Suddenly one of them 
yelled and started to run from the 
scene as fast as his stubby legs 
would carry him, the other small 
fry right behind him. When they 
reached the front door of their 
house they wasted no time in slam- 
ming the door shut nor did their 
shouts for “Maaaa” take much time 
to bring adults hustling to the 
scene. 

To little boys, and to grownups 
also, bees have always been mysteri- 
ous and intriguing insects, and ani- 
mals to stay away from. But how 
do bees make honey and what do 
they do over the winter. Why do 
they sting people? The hive holds 
many secrets. 


Wiggles and Wags 


Most of a bee’s life is spent 
gathering nectar and_ producing 
honey. One bee may visit as many 
as 200 blossoms in one trip, depend- 
ing upon the type and condition of 
the flowers. After returning to the 
hive with a load of nectar, the bee 
adds certain enzymes to it and 
leaves the droplet in an empty cell. 
Nectar contains a very high per- 
centage of moisture which must be 
evaporated and the bees accomplish 
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by Mary R. Wahl ‘56 


this evaporation process by briskly 
fanning their wings. When the 
honey has reached the right consis- 
tency, the cells are filled and are 
covered with a thin capping of wax. 

Have you ever wondered why 
bees seem to find your flower gar- 
den so quickly? Yesterday, no bees; 
today, the garden is full of them. 
Bees communicate nectar sources 
by means of a dance. This honey 
dance consists of a series of wiggles 
and wags. The dancing insect goes 
through a regular routine, and from 
time to time passes a taste of the 
newly found nectar to one of her 
spectators. After watching the 
dance, the other bees can fly direct- 
ly to the field and start to work. 


After a long busy summer, the 
colony has earned a good rest so 
the bees form a tight cluster and 
eat and sleep all winter. In fact, 
winter life is so easy that the life 
span of a bee at this time of the 
year is about six months as com- 
pared to six weeks in the summer- 
time. 


The Housing Problem 

In the North, bees would proba- 
bly freeze to death unless the bee- 
keeper gives them more protection 
than their thin wooden hives. Most 
keepers pack each hive with tar- 
paper and straw. In the spring he 
unpacks the bees and checks on the 
food situation. It is sometimes nec- 
essary to feed them, because the 
bees have eaten all of their stored 
food and it is still too early for 
spring plants to supply them with 
nectar. 

When a hive becomes overcrowd- 
ed, bees raise queen cells. Upon 
hatching, the young queens immedi- 
ately fight among themselves and 
the survivor becomes the _hive’s 
monarch. Meanwhile, the old queen 
has left with about two-thirds of the 
hive in tow. This swarm finally 
settles in some secluded crevice, like 
an attic or a chimney, and proceeds 
to make life interesting for the hu- 
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man inhabitants. 


To prevent swarming, the bee- 
keeper puts on extra boxes of combs 
or “supers.” When these “supers” 
are full, in late July or early August, 
the farmer takes them off and be- 
gins extracting the honey. The wax 
cappings are removed from the cells, 
and the combs are put into extrac- 
tors which whirl the honey out by 
centrifugal force. Then, liquid 
honey is heated, strained, bottled 
and ready for market. 

There are many flavors of honey, 
one for each type of blossom that 
produces nectar. We usually taste 
only the flavors from the dominant 
flowers like clover, blue thistle, and 
buckwheat. Because of differences 
in blooming time, it is possible to 
keep clover honey separate from 
buckwheat. 


Bear in the Bees! 


This business of beekeeping seems 
like a very calm, unexciting hobby. 
As a beekeeper’s daughter I know 
that it is just the opposite. On an 
August evening last summer, some 
loggers telephoned the house and 
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| YOUR BOOKS & COLLEGE SUPPLIES | 































| There’s our Gift Shop with a new stock of gifts | 

| for every occasion, with or without Cornell in- 

| signia | 
AND 


The Co-ed Shop with campus sportswear and | 
| cosmetics 


AND 
The Men’s Shop with haberdashery in the Ivy | 


| League tradition 
AND 


Sports Goods, Photographic Equipment, | 
| Candy, Tobacco and Snacks. 


A convenient place to spend those dividend 
| certificates or to get more of them by making | 
_ the Campus Store your shopping headquarters. | 


|The Cornell Campus Store| 


Barnes Hall 








said that they had seen a bear in 
one of our Adirondack bee yards— 
some 100 miles away. My father 
and older brother grabbed their 
guns and the three of us tore out 
of the driveway in the car. Some your 
two and a half hours later we found 
ourselves in a littered bee yard. 


The bear had grabbed whole hives FALL WEEKEND 


and had eaten wooden frames, 
combs, wax, and broods (develop- CORSAGES 
ing bees) in his frenzy to get at the 
honey. 

The bruin didn’t come back that al 
night but returned to complete his 
work several nights later and com- 
pletely demolished the yard. 

It would be impossible to write 
about bees without mentioning 
their peculiar (and uncomfortable ) 
habit of stinging. In South America 
there is a race of stingless bees— 
they just bite! Fortunately, for the 
beekeeper, if a person is stung often 
enough, he becomes so immune that 
a bee sting bothers him about as 
much as a mosquito bite. But most 
people feel that immunity is not 
worth the trouble. Wonder if the 
two “fort” constructors are immune 
by now? 
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Guldin Awards Upped 
by Faculty Committee 


Two notable changes have been 
made concerning the Paul R. Gul- 
din Memorial Endowment awards. 
Thesesprizes are presented to Col- 
lege of Agriculture undergraduates 
whose articles “encouraging a more 
adequate rural leadership” are pub- 
lished in “The Cornell Country- 
man.” The Faculty Committee 
which awarded the prizes this year 
has recommended that the amounts 
be changed to $100.00 for the first 
prize, $50.00 for the second prize, 
and two third prizes of $25.CO each. 
Last semester a total of five awards 
were made, however the _ top 
amount was $50.00 and four $25.00 
prizes were offered. 

Mrs. Paul R. Guldin, who estab- 
lished the fund, has approved a 
recommendation of the same com- 
mittee that articles by students in 
the College of Home Economics be 
eligible for the contest also. Her de- 
cision was based on the fact that the 
“Countryman” is a Home Econ- 
omics as well as a College of Agri- 
culture student publication. 





BETTER START 
FOR SANTA 


You can’t plan a better start for 
Santa than to stop in soon at 
Schooley’s. A marvelous ar- 
ray of gifts await you... and 
you can make selections 
at your leisure. 

Just as our big variety of gift 
items in every price range makes 
it easy to choose the right gifts, 
so do our layaway and credit 
plans make it easy to do your 
gift shopping early. 


your 


SCHOOLEY’S 


152 E. State 
Ith. 2598 









From the Prelim Files 


(Continued from page 9) 


was very difficult. The oral examin- 
ation is a frightening experience for 
some. Just before leaving one of my 
oral exams, a student asked for a 
glass of water. He poured it over 
his head. The boy waiting outside 
for his inquisition was rather per- 
turbed to see the _ perspiration- 
soaked lad leaving the office. 


“Elementary Dear Watson” 


Once the examination is made 
out the professor’s job is not done. 
The electographic pencil and Mr. 
Watson’s electronic marvel have 
taken the ennui out of grading 
papers but certain decisions must 
still be made. There is the problem 
of what to do with graded papers. 
The smart thing to do would be 
to burn them all including the 
original. Students would then have 
the intellectual stimulation of won- 
dering what, if anything, they knew 
about the course. It would partially 
stymie the grouser. He would still 
complain but would have _ no 
specifics. It would eliminate files of 
old exams and give the independent 
a fighting chance. 

I was once naive enough to put 
files of old exams in the library, 
only to have them stolen. Then 
there is the problem of how to deal 
with the grousers. The smart 
teacher leaves town after the exam. 
Timid souls like myself grovel be- 
fore the onslaught of “I wuz rob- 
bed.” “I mean’t to circle A but my 
stylus slipped.” 

Examinations, like taxes, are nec- 
essary evils. Come to think of it, 
Form 1625 of the 1952 income tax 
blank reminded me of a college ex- 
amination. “If item B under num- 
ber 6 above was more or less than 
sub-item F below, insert whichever 
was greater before deduction of 
medical expenses.” 


Love of Learning 

Examinations are a fiendish tool 
used to force students into study- 
ing. We piously preach that we are 
only teaching a “love of learning.” 
Were we successful in that, exam- 
inations would not be necessary. 
The rebuttal one gets on this point 
is that “all of life is an examination” 
or “even St. Peter will ask some 
questions.” There is truth in this, 





— but in post college life it is not 
often disgraceful to give the re- 
freshing, straightforward reply, “I 
don’t know.” In college there are 
penalities for this sort of honesty. 

In short, examinations make me 
tired! Maybe I should take up 


sadism. 


A Little Brassie 

Jones was visibly distressed as he 
staggered into the clubhouse. 
“What’s the matter?” asked a 
member sympathetically. 

“T’ve just killed my wife,” said 
Jones. 

“Good heavens! How did you do 
that ?” 

“T was over on the practice tee 
and didn’t see her coming up be- 
hind me. I took a backswing and 
hit her on the head. She dropped 
dead.” 

“That’s tough,” said the other 
member. “What club were you 
using?” 


People who wonder where this 
younger generation is headed for 
would do well to consider where it 
came from. 

—General Features Corp. 
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THE NATIONAL FARM AND HOME HOUR 


ON TV 


NOV. 30 - 2:00 P.M. CST 
NBC NETWORK 


\ 


Sel 
INTERNATIONAL LIVESTOCK EXPOSITION 


and National 4-H Club Congress 


It’s the World Series of Agriculture — don’t miss it! Again this year, 
Allis-Chalmers presents a full hour telecast direct from Chicago, 
featuring highlights of the International, interviews with delegates 
to the National 4-H Club Congress, and other interesting features. 


You can have a ringside seat at one of the world’s greatest livestock 
shows. See it as it happens. Here are some of the main events. 


% Selection of the Grand Champion Steer by Judge A. D. Weber. 


as 


y 


ca 


ected Features from 


% Judging the champion carlot of steers. 


sr Interview with 4-H Club national winners, conducted by 


Everett “It’s A Beautiful Day in Chicago” Mitchell. 


%* Meat cutting and cooking demonstrations by experts of the 


National Livestock and Meat Board. 


% Close-ups of champion livestock and comments by famous 


judges. 


REMEMBER THE DATE — Tuesday, November 30, 2:00 to 3:00 
p.m. CST coast-to-coast on NBC television network. Check your 
newspaper for nearest station or ask your Allis-Chalmers dealer. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


RACTOR DIVISION” « 


NOVEMBER, 1954 


MILWAUKEE 1, U.S. A. 
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From Warren... 


... lo Wing 


Ag-Hec Day 
Highlights Fall 
Activities 


The noise and scramble of Ag- 
Hec Day 1954 are now memories 
of the recent past. Undoubtedly, 
it will take a long time to make the 
judging pavilion look good as new 
again and an even longer time for 
the upper campus population to for- 
get the stellar attractions of the af- 
ternoon of October 30. 

The unusual man-catching tech- 
niques employed by winners of the 
Sadie Hawkins Day race, sponsored 
by the C.A.T.A., were accompanied 
by more conventional vogues in 
other contests like Pie Baking, 
Crazy-Hat Making, and Rooster 
Leading. Naturally, there had to be 
a gooey Pie Eating Contest held by 
the 4-H Club and the traditional 
Greased Pig Contest. 

Anyone who pushed potatoes for 
the R.O.T.C. this summer at one of 
the four summer camps had an easy 
time of it in the Veg Crops Club’s 
Vitamin Race. Not to be outdone 
“The Countryman” ran a little shin- 
dig of its own in the form of a 
Photo Contest. 

To top off a perfect “away- 
Saturday” for the football team, a 


—Pinkas 


Professor John Mellor dutifully prodding his rooster home in the Rooster Race. 


country round and square dance 
was held that evening in Barton 
Hall and Queen of Ag-Hec Day, 
Audrey Sheehan °57 was crowned. 

A delicious beef barbecue, cooked 
by Professor George H. Wellington 
and members of Ho-Nun-De-Kah, 
senior men’s honorary in agricul- 
ture, was tendered for all scholar- 
ship winners and freshmen in the 
College of Agriculture on Monday 


CLUB CALENDAR 1954 - 1955 


evening, October 4, in the judging 
pavilion. Dean William I. Myers 
addressed the gathering and Direc- 
tor A. W. Gibson presented awards 
to the winners, ably assisted by nu- 
merous professors present at the 
affair. 

Gordon “Mac” MacCaskill, lab- 
oratory technician in agronomy, 
rendered a few choice numbers on 
his set of bagpipes and Hans 


Club Day 


Ag-Domecon Council 1st and 3rd Wednesdays 
Agronomy Club 1st and 3rd Wednesdays 
Cornell Association of Teachers of 

Agriculture 1st and 3rd Tuesdays 
Cornell Countryman Ist and 3rd Mondays 
Cornell 4-H Extension Club 2nd and 4th Wednesdays 
Cornell Poultry Club 3rd Thursday 
Cornell Pre-Vet Society 1st and 3rd Thursdays 
Cornell Society of Agricultural 

Engineers 

Cornell Student Extension Club 
Cornell Undergraduate 

Wildlife Conservation Society 
Field Ornithology Club 
Home Economics Club 
Round-Up Club 
Saddle Club 
Vegetable Crops Club 
Cornell Grange 


Where 


Student Lounge, Warren Hall 
Caldwell Hall 


Warren Lounge 

“Cornell Countryman” offices 
Student Lounge, Warren Hall 
Rice 101 

Moore 101 


2nd and 4th Tuesdays 


Student Lounge, Warren Hall 
ist Thursday 


Student Lounge, Warren Hall 
Fernow 122 

dependent upon speaker 
1st and 3rd Thursdays 
1st and 3rd Tuesdays 
2nd and 4th Tuesdays 
1st and 3rd Tuesdays 
2nd and 4th Thursdays 
1st and 3rd Tuesdays 


Fernow 122 

Martha Van Rensselaer Hall 
Wing Hall A 
Lounge-Riding Hall 
Seminar—Plant Science 
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“Swede” Dahl 55, Hotel Admin. 
gave his impression of the Memorial 
Day 500-mile auto race. 

At the first Ho-Nun-De-Kah 
meeting of the year six women from 
the College of Agriculture were elec- 
ted to honorary membership in the 
organization. Barbara E. Burg ’55, 
Susan M. Hurd ’55, Joan E. Metz- 
ger °55, Elizabeth M. Myers ’56, 
Elizabeth A. O’Conner 55, and 
Sandra L. Wiltse ’55 were those 
recognized at the barbeque for this 
honor. Ben F. Hawkins ’55, presi- 
dent of the society, passed out 
shingles and keys to the members 
present. William J. Schmidt Jr. ’55 
acted as “Charles of the Ritz” for 
the barbeque. (He headed the en- 
tire affair). 


Cows and a Bell 


The Cornell Livestock Judging 
Team walked away with all the 
bunting during an early Fall term 
judging trip which took them from 
Springfield, Massachusetts, to Wa- 
terloo, Iowa. The team was awarded 
an imported Swiss bell trophy for 
winning top honors in Brown Swiss 
cattle judging at Waterloo and took 
first place trophies at the Eastern 
States Exposition in Springfield. 
Members of the team included Don- 
ald M. Bay ’55, Thomas K. Coyne 
°55, Stanley W. Perkins °55, and 
Elizabeth M. Myers ’56. 


Round-up Club Slides 
At the Fall smoker of the Round- 


Up Club held in Willard Straight 
Hall, members of the faculty and 
graduate students were introduced 
to the freshmen. Professor Smith of 
the agronomy department spoke on 


his trip to the Belgian Congo and 


showed a series of colorful and in- 
formative slides. 


Men of the Soil 


Both old and new members of the 
Agronomy Club journeyed to 
Mount Pleasant for their fall picnic 
on October 24. Before the group 
left, they gathered at Caldwell Hall 
to meet sundry and assorted profes- 
sors and to tour the building. 


Sore Freshmen 


Square dances, polkas, and fast 
waltzes left everyone with aching 
legs at the Freshmen Open House 
held in Warren Hall on October 8. 
Cider and doughnuts were served 
at the event under the auspices of 
the Cornell Grange, Cornell 4-H, 
and the C.A.T.A. (Cornell Associ- 


ation of Teachers of Agriculture). 


Sparrow Spotters 


How many and what species of 
birds does Cornell really have? A 
census of our feathered friends will 
henceforth be taken twice a week 
by members of the Ornithology 
Club. A field trip for Club members 
and Ithaca bird lovers was held on 
October 24, which covered the Cay- 
uga Lake area. 


Wanted?! 


That Old Saw In The Woodshed 


Think twice before you throw out 
that rusty saw of Grandpa’s that’s 
been hanging in the woodshed as 
long as you can remember. It may 
have many years of a new kind of 
usefulness ahead. 

The Farmers‘ Museum _ of 
Cooperstown, aided by a committee 
from the American Society of 
Foresters, is trying to bolster the 
Museum’s farm woodlot logging ex- 
hibit this year. They are seeking 
equipment used prior to 1850 in 
harvesting and processing farm 
woodlots. 

The Museum especially hopes to 
reconstruct a water power sawmill 
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and would like to know the loca- 
tion of such sawmills that were in 
use in New York State more than 
100 years ago. Equipment for syrup 
making, fuelwood cutting, charcoal 
production, logging, or sawing also 
is needed to bring the exhibit to the 
same level of completeness as such 
displays as the country store and 
the blacksmith shop, which an- 
nually draw thousands of visitors 
to the Museum. 

Anyone who knows where such 
equipment can be obtained may 
contact L. S. Hamilton, Extension 
Forester, Fernow Hall, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca. 


One of the Great Clothing 


Stores in the State 


ie 


a) 


PORT SHOP ° 
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Authorized Willys Dealers 


Sales 


Phones 
42111 - 42555 


Ithaca, New York 





Deal & Merrick 


Auto Sales 








Phone 2602 





402 S. Cayuga St. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 





We handle a Complete 


Wil 





Line of 





lys Parts & Accessories 






| Large Selection of Used Cars 


Service 





From Che Outside World 


ACTIVITY... 


1932 

Edward Waite is now farming 
82 acres north of Windsor. He also 
works at an industrial plant in the 
Triple Cities area. 

1934 

A dairy farm in Sanford is op- 
erated by Carl Mallary who mar- 
ried Edna Hartz, H. Ec. ‘35. The 
Mallarys have two sons and a 
daughter. 

1943 

Bernard Potter is farming and 
teaching vocational agriculture at 
Truxton Central School. He and 
his wife, Margaret Smith, have 
three youngsters. Mrs. Potter was 
an associate 4-H Club agent from 
1943-1945 with the Cortland 
County 4-H. 

Erton Sipher and his wife, Zelda 
Mullen ‘42 are farming in Gouver- 
neur. Mr. Sipher is past Director of 
the local D.H.I.A., and is active in 
the St. Lawrence Valley Ayrshire 
Club and the Artificial Breeders As- 
sociation. The Siphers have three 
children. 

A recently appointed Extension 
Specialist in floriculture is Rupert 
Dunton. Mr. Dunton has worked 
for the Jackson-Perkins Nurseries 
and has done field work as a mis- 
sionary in Japan for the past few 
years. 

1944 

Martha Edson, H.Ec., who was 
cafeteria manager for the Ithaca 
Public Schools, married Raymond 
Baxter ‘45. 

1947 

New Onondaga County assistant 
county agricultural agent, as of 
last summer, is Felix T. Barmonde. 
After he was graduated, Mr. Bar- 
monde spent four years in the Air 
Force and owned and operated a 
dairy farm for three years. He has 
also been a vocational ag teacher 
and a credit worker with the Pro- 
duction Credit Association. 
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1949 
Harold Sigsbee received his MS 
in 1951 and his Ph’D from Cornell 
in 1953. He has been an assistant 
agricultural economist here. 


After being graduated in 1949, 
Joseph McAuliffe served as as- 
sistant and County 4-H Club agent 
in Rensselaer County. He will join 
the New York State 4-H Club staff 
in July, 1955. 


1951 
Anne Plass H.Ec. took the post 
of Home Economics teacher at Mon- 
ticello High School. She married 
Raymond Nelson, E.P. ‘51. 


A former “Countryman” editor, 
Edward Ryder, attended the Uni- 
versity of California and received 
his Ph’D in genetics. He is now with 
the Division of Agronomy at the 
University of California in Davis, 
California. 


1952 


James Bullion is now working 
for the International Harvester 
Company in the Binghamton area. 


1953 


Leaving this fall to spend six 
months as a grassroots ambassa- 
dor in Australia is Dorothy Dean, 
H. Ec. Miss Dean went to Alaska 
for several months last year as 
an Extension worker. 


Roberta Manchester is now Mrs. 
Charles Frink ‘50. A daughter was 
born to the Frinks on May 7 and 
Mr. Frink is an Ensign in the United 
States Navy. The family make their 
home in Norfolk, Virginia. 


Another grassroots ambassador, 
to Brazil, is Paul Corwith. He is in 
partnership with his father and his 
brother on a potato and poultry 
farm in Suffolk County, and is a 
local 4-H Club leader. 


Zzcrpmr24aZorXd 


News of June graduates is 
starting to find its way back to the 
“Countryman” office. Caroline 
Bailey was married to David Pratt 
soon after June ceremonies. The 
Pratts are now at the University of 
California where Mr. Pratt is do- 
ing graduate work in vegetable 
crops. 

New 4-H Club Agent for Rens- 
selaer County is Kenneth Bell, ex- 
“Countryman” Business Manager. 
His address is 4-H Club Building, 
P.O. Building, Troy, New York. 

Ed Chopay is now a special stu- 
dent in the rural education depart- 
ment at Cornell. He’s working for 
his teaching certificate in voca- 
tional agriculture. 

Married on July 3 were Mary 
Gentry and David Call. Mr. Call is 
now in Uncle Sam’s Army. 

George Gibson entered the Army 
Air Force early this fall. 

Shel Hagar is attending the Vet 
School. 

Fort Sill, Oklahoma, has a claim 
to Clifford Kelsey. 

Wei Hwa Lee is doing graduate 
work in bacteriology at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

Now in Trinidad studying tropi- 
cal agriculture is Vincent Chuk- 
wueke. 

Taking the departed Ted Rich- 
ards’ place on the Farm and Home 
programs is Joseph Matejka. Joe 
had already started work as a 4-H 
Club agent when he was offered 
his present job. ~ 

Bob Stuerzebecher has gone into 
partnership with his father on the 
home farm in Perry. 

Vera West has joined the Wo- 
mens’ Air Force. : 

The Production Credit Associa- 
tion and National Federal Loan As- 
sociation in Canandaigua occupy 
all of Robert Reid's time. 
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These folks are looking at UNI-FARMING — 
the farming system with a built-in future... 


Ts ne TIME YOU GOT THE FACTS 
> UNI-FARMING? 






V-4 engine. 






UNI-TRACTOR ... 
your key to profits carries 
Uni-Machines piggy-back 


Here’s the MM Uni-Tractor, the entirely new and differ- 
ent tractor that powers and propels all Uni-Farmor ma- 
chines ... puts you right on top of every job. A cross- 
mounted V-4 engine powers the Uni-Tractor from one 
end, Uni-Machines from the other. Variable-speed 
drive lets you change ground speed without changing 
speed of the mounted machine; Uni-Matic hydraulic 
power gives you finger-tip machine control. See this 
Uni-Tractor, and you'll be convinced: there’s no other 
tractor to match it! 


When a new way of farming can save you money and make you more 
money, a man just fas to know more about it. Take it from the farm- 
ers, engineers, teachers who have seen the Minneapolis-Moline Uni- 
Farmor in action: MM Uni-Farming is the farming system of the 
future .. . ready to go right now! 


These people have seen the MM Uni-Tractor mount, power, and 
propel Uni-Machines for harvesting grain, bean, seed, corn, and for- 
age crops. They’ve seen how the Uni-Farmor offers matchless self- 
propelled operation at a big cash saving over pull-behind equipment. 
They’ve seen the Uni-Farmor’s speed and capacity slash days from 
harvest time. They’ve watched one attachment dismounted and an- 
other mounted in a matter of minutes . . . proving that you can actu- 
ally harvest corn in the forenoon and soybeans in the afternoon of 
the same day . . . with the same basic self-propelled machine. 


MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE 
MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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A report to you about the TEAMWORK of men and machines 
that helps maintain International Harvester leadership 


How IH uses POWDERED 
METAL to help farmers 
save costly grass seed 


New band seeding methods enable farmers to get 
good stands of grasses and legumes, saving up to 
30 per cent in seed. But drilling as few as five or 
six pounds of tiny seeds per acre calls for extremely 
accurate seed metering. 

To improve accuracy without increasing cost 
of the feeds used in grass seed attachments for 
McCormick® grain drills, IH manufacturing re- 
search and production engineers turned to a study 
of powdered, or sintered metal—a relatively new 
metallurgical process for economically mass pro- 
ducing certain types of precision parts. 

Extensive tests developed the correct “recipe” 
of powdered iron, copper, and other ingredients; 
the correct pressure for compressing the powder 
into form; and the correct temperature for bonding 
the metal particles in a sintering furnace. 

The accompanying photographs show some of the 
steps by which powdered metal is transformed into 
grass seed drill feeds of greater precision, providing 
more uniform seed distribution, and minimizing 
seed leakage. 


The new grass seed drill 
feed starts with powdered 
iron, blended with the cor- 
rect amount of copper, 
plus a wax to lubricate 
the dies. 


Next, using a hydraulic press with precision dies, the 
powder is compressed under 40 tons per square inch 
pressure, forming a ‘‘green” compact. This compact is 
then firmly bonded by sintering for approximately 30 
minutes in a furnace at 2050 degrees F. 


Sg 


Here is the finished feed cup assembly with fluted 
metering wheel and cut-off thimble of sintered metal, 
with an oxide finish to resist corrosion. Forming these 
parts from powdered metal in precision dies results 
in strong feed rolls, each with concentricity uniform 
to within three thousandths of an inch—as compared 
with an average of 15 thousandths of an inch for 
grey iron castings. 


Above, a McCormick drill equipped with the new attach- 
ment for seeding grass and legume seeds in bands, 
saving users up to 30 per cent in seed cost. Below, a 
good stand of a band-seeded grass mixture. 


Many other parts of sintered metal have been 
adopted or are being developed through the team- 
work of IH research, design, metallurgical, manu- 
facturing, and field test engineers, working toward 
the common goal of improving the quality and 
performance of IH equipment while keeping costs 
at a minimum. The result is product leadership 
that helps farmers everywhere reduce production 
costs and thereby increase farm profits. 


For more details write for free engineering paper, 
“Sintered Metal for IH Farm Equipment Parts.” 
There is no obligation. Send postcard with your name 
and address to International Harvester Co., P.O. Box 
7333, Chicago 80, Illinois. 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 


International Harvester products pay for themselves in use—McCormick Farm 
Equipment and Farmall Tractors... Motor Trucks... Crawler Tractors and 
Power Units... Refrigerators and Freezers—General Office, Chicago 1, Ill. 





